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Notice. 


The ‘‘ Musical World” is now published on Sarurpays, 
and is ready forthe trade on Farpays. 

The first enlarged humber, containing the four extra pages 
of music, will appear on Satutday, February 21, 1846. 

Subscribers are respectfully reminded that a year’s sub- 
scription, paid in advance, alone entitles them to the privilege 
of a ticket ‘for the Granp Conger to be given in June. 
*,* All communications intended for the editor must be ad- 
dressed to him at Tue Orricz, Ne, 60, Dean-street, Soho 
Square. Communications elsewhere addressed will not be 
attended to. 


*,# It is necessary to state that no concert, or musical enter- 
tainmént—except such as are of essential importance to art, 
and consequently of general and historical interest—can be 
noticed, unless previously advertised in our columns. 


*,* It is respectfully stated that after No. 8, vol. XXI. of the 
** Musical World ”—published Saturday, Feb. 21, 1846—no 
further copies will be sent to any subscriber who shall not 
have forwarded his quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly account, 
in advance—according to the regulation of all newspapers 
whatsoever—a regulation of the utmost importance, and one 
which, if neglected, must necessarily inconvenience the pro- 
prietors. 

*,,.* No advertisements can be inserted in the current number 
of the “Musical World,” after four o'clock on Thursdays. 


+, * The first pieee-of music presented to the Subscribers of 
the Moustcat Wor tp, will be an original Vocal Romance, by 
the celebrated Meyerbeer, never before published. 








Hr. Adams at Exeter Hall. 


On Friday evening, the 23rd instant, Mr. Thomas Adams, 
the celebrated organist, played a miscellaneous selection of 
music, to display the quality of the great organ, built by Mr. 
Walker forthe Sacred Harmonic Society. We have too often 





given our opinion of this instrument to need a repetition of it 
here, . Thatiit is a large organ no one can deny. ‘That it is 
a well built organ we are quite ready to admit. But that it 
can stand a comparison with any of the great German organs 
—or, indeed, with many of our own, we can by no mean 

allow. . A large organ is one thing, a fine toned crgan is ano- 
ther. Where so many of our builders fail is in the tone— 
witheut a good quality of which, an organ may be as large as 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and yet comparatively worthless. We 
are not prepared to deny that the materials of which the great 
organ at Exeter Hall is built are of the very best—but what is 
that, if the structure be deficient? A striking fault in this 
organ is the unmixable nature of its stops. No combination 
of them that we have heard is thoroughly pleasing, while 
many of their combinations are vastly disagreeable. The last, 
and not the least, deficiency, is the inadequate quantity of 
pipes, which renders the huge bulk of the instrument some- 
thing like a satire on its phonal capabilities. The injudicious 
employment ofthis large organ at the performances of the 
Sacred Harmonie Society is the constant theme of complaint. 
Even were it a first-rate instrument, the indiscriminate use 
made of it, by the organist of the society, would be a great 
blot upon the general excellence of the performances—but its 
acknowledged inferiority makes the matter worse. On this 
organ, however, Mr. Thomas Adams, organist of St. Dun- 
stan’s, and, (we believe), of St. Clement Dane’s, played for 
nearly three hours, on Friday night, for the edification of an as- 
semblage of nearly three thousand persons, who were attracted 
to the Hall by the great reputation of the executant. We 
shall perhaps be accused of hypercriticism, when we proceed 
to complain of the selection of music adopted by Mr. Adams for 
the occasion. We subjoin however, the printed programme, 
which, with many of our readers, will speak for itself. 


First Part.—Extemporaneous. Pater dimitte illis, (Seven last words) 


Haydn. Overture, ‘‘ Iphigenie,”” Gluck. Motett, Winter. Selection 
from a Service, Seb. Bach. Extemporaneous. Immortal Lord, (Debo- 
rah), Handel Second Part.—Adagio and Allegro, (from a Sym- 





phony), Mozart. _ Be propitious bounteous Heaven, (Seasons). Haydn. 
Adeste Fideles, (with Variations), Adams: Extemporaneous. O the 
Pleasures of the-Plains, (Acis and Galatea), Handel. National Anthem, 
(treated extemporaneously), 


The selection from the Seven last words of Haydn—the 
overture to Gluck’s Iphigenie— the Motett by Winter—the 
fragment of a service by Sebastian Bach—the movements 
from Mozart’s symphony in D—and the chorus from the Sea- 
sons—though all excellent in their proper place, are not organ 
music,, and most.assutedly are not the kind of things that 
great organist should choose for the purpose of publicly 
playing the capabilities of a great organ, Take them from 
the orchestra, and they lose five-sixths of their effect. But 





if we must needs have them on a single keyed instrument, let 
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that instrument be the grand pianoforte. That Mr. Adams 
played them finely, we are eager to acknowledge—but it was 
not organ playing; which is, indeed, quite another thing. 
The variations on Adeste Fideles, by Mr. Adams himself, are 
much more calculated for the organ than any of the catalogue 
of fragments we have adduced. rom so eminent a perfor- 
mer it was reasonable to expect some of the compositions of 
the great master—John Sebastian Bach—the father of the 
only true school of organ music, who has left both his ances- 
tors and his descendants at an immeasurable distance. 
Among the rich store of masterpieces, expressly intended for 
the organ, which this extraordinary man bequeathed to pos- 
terity, surely Mr. Adams might have found something worthy 
his notice and the occasion. Or, to suit modern tastes, Mr. 
Adams might have easily resorted to Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy, who, in addition to his fugues and preludes, composed 
some years ago, has recently given to the world Sir Sonatas 
for the organ,* to have produced one of which would have 
redounded to the honor of the organist and the delight of his 
audience. Instead of which we were treated to a series of 
fragments, not one of which was ever intended for the instru- 
ment. But let us proceed to a pleasanter theme. The extem- 
poraneous performances of Mr. Adams are among the won- 
ders of the age. His facility in treating a motivo in the fugued 
style, at a moment's notice, is prodigious. Once fairly in 
the fugue he becomes a giant. But, singular enough, when 
away from the fugue, ncthing can be more insipid than his 
impromptu effusions. We especially remarked this on Friday 
night. In the second and third extemporaneous performances 
his fugues were marvellously elaborate and clear. Nothing 
arrested him—the developments were complete and the cli- 
maxes admirable. On the other hand, in the episodes with 
which he varied his performances, we could perceive nothing 
superior to the most common-place voluntaries of a third-rate 
organist. This contradiction is unaccountable, That an ar- 
tist should excel in the highest branch of art, and be absolutely 
powerless in the less elaborate—that in the sublime he should 
be a giant, and in the pathetic a dwarf, is, to urge nothing 
stronger, a most singular anomaly. The style of Mr. Adams 
has equally two phases—the grand and the trivial. Nothing 
can be more petty and common than his conception of a simple 
air or a slow movement—nothing can be grander or more 
masterly than his treatment of a bold Allegro or an elaborate 
fugue. The incessant trills and trifling ornaments, with which 
it is his practice to invest the first, are as feeble and monoto- 
nous, as the e/an and vigor, which he almost invariably imparts 
to the last, are elevated and soul-stirring. Mr. Adams must 
be two players, and two improvisors in one. We are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with his works to add that he is two com- 
posers. Hyperbole apart, however, it is a strange anomaly 
which we record, We never rememberit more strikingly en- 
forced than on the occasion of Friday night’s performances. 
His fugal impromptus were magnificent—elaborate, grand, 
clear, and complete. His slow movements were without relief 
and insipid. His execution, throughout, was masterly and 
splendid. So crisp a touch, and so equal a power in both 
hands (to say nothing of feet), is the gift of no other organist 
that we wot of, unless it be Samuel Sebastian Wesley. Mr. 
Adams was enthusiastically applauded in each of his extem- 
poraneous effusions, and was vociferously encored in the pedal 
variation on Adeste Fideles. Indeed, if the applause of an 
audience of nearly three thousand persons may be taken as a 
test of triumph, Mr. Adams can hardly have been otherwise 
than satisfied. 











* Published by Coventry and Hollier. 





It is with the conviction of Mr. Adams’ extraordinary 
talents that we have ventured to. speak thus plainly. At the 
same time, it must not be forgotten that he was educated in 
a vulgar school, and imbibed his early impressions at a time 
when there was nothing around him to advance ar elevate his 
notions of art. ‘Till very lately, England has possessed no 
great organists or organ composers. The Wesleys, Smarts, 
Lincolns, Mays, Hopkins’s, &c., of the present day have 
sprung from the impetus given to the art by the elder Wes- 
ley's perseverance, in obtruding (we have weighed the word). 
the works of Sebastian Bach on the attention of ourorganists. 
Mr. Adams came to the study of Bach in the trammels of his 
ancient prejudices—the younger organists we have mentioned 
came with minds, like blank sheets of paper, open to the first 
impression. The result has been that though (Wesley excep- 
ted) not one of them can compete in readiness and dexterous 
mechanism with Mr. Adams, none of them are prone to the 
vices of style that so much deteriorate from his otherwise in- 
comparable power. But let us take things as we find them— 
admit what is good, avoid what is meretricious. By this rule 
we shall find more than enough in Mr. Adams to rank him 
among the most accomplished and wonderful artists of this, or 
any other, age. D. 


Helix Gorefroty. 


(Translated for the ‘ Musical World” from the Algemeen 
Handelsblad). 


Fe.rx Goperrorp was born in 1818, at Namours, in Belgium. 
When scarcely three years old, his father, a clever musician 
from Liege, took him into an academy, of which he was the 
Principal. Here he commenced the study of the pianoforte, 
Unfortunate circumstances compelled his father to leave 
Namours, and to accept an advantageous post at Boulogne 
sur mer. Felix accompahied his mother and sister to Douay, 
where the latter was engaged as prima donna at the opera, and 
the young artist now eight years of age, performed chil- 
dren’s parts with success. In the mean time he had made 
striking progress on the piano, and played at several concerts 
with honor. Two years after he returned, his father joined 
him at Douay, and being a master of every instrument taught 
him the harp. After a year he sent him to the Conservatoire 
in Paris, where, under the tuition of Nadermann, he made 
such advances that, when only twelve years old, he gained the 
second prize. By the death of Nadermannhe lost a goud 
master and a kind friend. Subsequently he quitted the Con- 
servatoire and received instructions from the celebrated La- 
barre. Bitten with the Thalberg mania, which raged then in 
its dog-days, he tried to imitate on the harp the effects pro- 
duced by that extraordinary pianist on his own instrument. 
About this time happened the death of his father and mother, 
and, to complete his isolation, his friend Labarre left Paris for 
London, and the young artist of fourteen was once more 
friendless and bereaved, and had to wrestle for five years 
against every kind of deprivation. Still he preserved the mo- 
ral courage which is ore of his characteristics, and eventually 
succeded in gaining a hearing at one of Erard’s soirées musi- 
cales. M. Erard, who has ever been a friend to struggling 
artists of merit, and was delighted with the original talent of 
young Godefroid, sent him to London under the protection of 
the celebrated Listz. From this moment an opening to’ a 
brilliant career was before him. He performed with great ap- 
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plause at many of the first-rate London concerts. The year after, 
he made a successful tour in Belgium, his native country. 
His majesty the king of the Belgians honored his concerts 
with his presence, and appointed him musician to the court. 
At Namours, his birthplace, he was welcomed with enthusi- 
asm. Since then he has visited the principal towns in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Hoiland, and everywhere met 
with a liberal acknowledgement of his talents. M. Erard, 
with a generosity which is nothing strange in him, has pre- 
sented him with a magnificent harp. Godefroid’s style and 
execution are well known in England. He has played at 
court, at the Philharmonic, and all the most fashionable con- 
certs, He has also great talent as acomposer. A trio for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, (executed at a matinée mn- 
sicale at the residence of Mr, J. W, Davison, last summer, by 
Sivori, Rousselot, and the composer), has been much praised 
by connoisseurs. Godefroid will revisit London early in the 
present season. 


Hrancots Prume, 
(From the same, diito, ditto,) 


Francois Prume was born in 1816, at Stavelot, a small town 
in Belgium. When in his third year he expressed a desire to 
learn the violin, to which his father, an organist in that place, 
consented. In ten days the young enthusiast could execute, 
with tolerable accuracy, the melodies he had heard his father 
perform. Subsequently he was sent to Malmedie in Prussia, 
where he made such rapid progress, that in his seventh year 
he gave a public concert, where he obtained great success in 
Rode’s celebrated concerto in A minor (No. 7). In 1826 he 
was admitted into the Conservatoire of Liege, and in 1828 at 
the festival concert in honor of Gretry, he performed De Be- 
riot’s “ Third Air,” with enthusiastic applause. In his 14th 
year he went to Paris, for the purpose of hearing the best 
works of the great masters, as well as to place himself under 
the guidance of the famous Habeneck, to take finishing les- 
sons. On his return to Liege, Prume was admitted member 
of the royal Conservatoire. About three years later, we find 
him at Frankfort on the Maine, and subsequently in his artis- 
tical tour through Germany, he every where met with brilliant 
success. In 1842 some person or persons, jealous of Prume’s 
reputation, spread the report of his death. His numerous 
admirers, however, were gratified to see him once more on 
the horizon of public life, and contradicting the malicious 
report, by announcing a concert at Frankfort, in the month 
of November, 1843. In January, 1844, he gave, in conjune- 
tion with the illustrious Liszt, a concert at Gotha, for the 
benefit of the poor. Soon after he was nominated, by the 
Duke Ernest, Kapelmeister to the court, and furthermore was 
decorated with the order of merit. Prume’s talents as a com- 
poser are of a distinguished order. His “ Melancholie” is in 
every violinist’s hands. He has never yet been heard in 
England. C. R. W. 





we 
— 





Romeo and Juliet, 
(Fourth Notice.) 


Tur beautiful character of Juliet now begins to unfold it- 
self more completely. We haveseen that in her which was 
sensitive and passionate—we have dwelt upon her verbal pro- 











testations of tenderness and love, and have placed a faith 
implicit in their holy eloquence. We have admired that 
courage which, in one so young, was indeed most admirable— 
that courage which enabled her to set at nought the dangers 
that surrounded her, and give “ all herself” to Romeo. We 
have now to verify our own convictions and exult in the faith 
that wasin us. We shall see the tender bud of feminine 
nature, the girl of fourteen summers—altered into eighteen by 
“the immortal” Garrick, who ‘overlooked the difference, 
greater then than now, between the fast ripening sun of Italy, 
and the colder star of our northern clime—throw off the timi- 
dity of her nature, and prove that she can be as constant, 
devoted, and heroic, as she has been hitherto tender and loving. 
The incomparable speech complaining of the sluggishness of 
day, when waiting for the night that shall bring Romeo to 
her arms, has been terribly mangled by the “‘ stage-version”’ 
makers. Who does not know the soliloquy beginning — 


‘* Gallop apace, you fiery footed steeds, 
Towards Phoebus’ lodging; such a waggoner 
As Pheeton wonld whip you to the West, 
And bring in cloudy night immediately’*—? 
From this transcendant flood of eloquence no fewer than 
eighteen lines are ruthlessly lopped off. And in this torturing 
of beauty we lose the following exquisite picture— 
‘* Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That, unawares, eyes may wink ; and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalked of and unseen !’’ 


And this amazing stroke of imagery— 








‘* Come, civil night, 
Thou sober-suited matron, all in black. 








Hood my unmann’d blood, bating in my cheeks, 

With thy black mantle ; till strange love, grown bold, 

Think true love acted, simple modesty. 

Come night !—come Romeo ! come, thou day in night ; 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 

Whiter thar new snow upon a raven’s back.” 
In the lovely image conveyed by the last two lines, Juliet 
shows herself no less a poet than Romeo himself, when he 
thus glowingly apostrophizes her beauty, on the first occasion 
of his beholding her—in the ball scene ;— 

‘¢ O, she doth teach the torches to bnrn bright ! 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 

Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear : 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear ! 

So shows a snowy dove, trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o'er her fellows shows,’ &c. 


By the way, the version-mongers have robbed us of the last 
two lines, which Miss Cushman, who has the power, and 
surely does not lack the will, should restore, without asking 
leave of anybody, Itis not out of place here to insist that 
the stage in this scene should represent a garden, or at least 
an apartment opening into a garden. The simile, 


‘* Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night,” 


indicates the necessity of this. Miss Cushman, who fills the 
house to the ceiling on every night of her performance, might 
successfully suggest this also. The simile alone is worth a 
scene from the hand of Stanfield—or, if Stanfield cannot be 
brought to brush, there is John Macfarren, who painted the 
proscenium in Antigone, with so much classical truth and 
beauty. Other improvements in the mise en scéne, worthy of 
the Haymarket and Mr. Webster’s liberal management, might 
also be thought of, with advantage. The occasion is worth it 
—for we are greatly mistaken if Romeo and Juliet, as now ac- 
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ted, would not overflow the house, three nights a week, for a 
good five months to come. But we wander from our third act. 
We suppose we must hug ourselves on the fact of at least 
one magnificent passage being saved from the wreck of Juliet’s 
soliloguy— 
** Come, gentle night! Come, loving, black-brow'd night ! 

Give me my Romeo; and when he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 

That all the world will be in love with night, 

And pay no worship to the garish sun.”” 


How this escaped the adapters escapes us. They must surely 
have passed it over. ‘The immortal Garrick could not, con- 
sistently, have allowed such an idea as “ loving, black-brow'd 
night” to remain untouched—he would at least have modified 
it to the purposes of the actual stage. 

We were greatly pleased with Miss Susan Cushman’s de- 
livery of the fragments of this soliloquy which are left us. 
The last six lines we have quoted were beautifully read. Her 
accentuation of the word fine, proclaimed her appreciation of 
the quaint fitness of the expression. It is no little praise to say 
of this young lady, that she rises with her part, and that her 
acting becomes more intense, as the story deepens in melan- 
choly interest. Her scene with the nurse, when she learns 
from her the death of Tybalt, by the hand of Romeo, was ca- 
pital. Her momentary burst of indignation against Romeo, 
for slaying her kinsman, was spontaneous and natural—and 
her imprecation on the nurse, who falling into the vein of 
abuse, with the world-feeling of a low nature, says, 


*« Shame come to Romeo !”’ 


was very passionate and fine. What a mighty stroke of art 
is here. The disastrous events that had just occurred, turn, 
like an artificial dam, the strong current of Juliet’s thoughts 
into another direction. For an instant her hitherto absorbing 
love for Romeo leaves her. But the worldly sympathy of the 
nurse is more shocking to her pure heart than even the violent 
death of her kinsman—it beats away the new impediment, and 
her thoughts flow back to Romeo with the impetuosity of a 
cataract. Her revulsion of feeling is thus tremendously 
expressed :— 

“‘ Blister’d be thy tongue 

For such a wish! He was not born to shame: 

Upon his brow shame is ashatw’d to sit; 

For ’tis a throne where honor may be crown’d, 

Sole monarch of the universal earth. 

O what a beast was I to chide at him!’ 





The concluding line is one of those incomparable touches 
of nature that we only find in Shakspere. And the fair ac- 
tress looked as though she meant it—her eye flashed fire, and 
her whole frame was convulsed with well simulated emotion. 
When she gives the nurse the ring for Romeo, commissioning 
her to 

‘* bid him come and take his last farewell !” 


there was a beautiful tremor in her voice, that gave reality to 
the emotions she was endeavouring to express. We wish 
Garrick could come to life again, and see the play as it is 
now acted—which, with all its curtailments, is so incompara- 
bly beyond the insipid version that was served up reeking 
from his own ill-furnished kitchen. We would take him by 
the arm, and walk with him straight to the residence of Mrs. 
Glover. That inimitable artist should read the Nurse’s part, 
as it is writ by Shakspere. She should prick his conscience 
with a few of the speeches of which he has stripped that fine 
creation, Among others, this delicious picture— 





vantage. 


“ Nurse.—I saw the wound, I saw it with mine eyes— 
God save the mark !—here on his manly breast ; 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse ; 
Pale, pale as ashes, all bedaub’d in blood, 
All in gore blood—I swounded at the sight.” 


Alluding to the death of Tybalt, which Juliet, yet uninformed 
of the exact truth, imagines to be that of Romeo, and ex- 
claims— 

“‘O break my heart!—poor bankrout break at once!” &c. 


By turning into prose the quaint and characteristic verse 
which Shakspere has put into the Nurse’s mouth, and by 
sundry other alterations, equally injudicious and absurd, the 
‘‘ adapters for the stage” have metamorphosed a faithful por- 
traiture of coarse and homely nature—all flesh and blood, and 
poor humanity—one of the rarest and most highly colored of 
Shakspere’s second-class characters—into a commonplace 
blundering bore—a Mrs. Malaprop of the nursery. Shak- 
spere made all his men and women talk after a peculiar 
fashion of theirown. A solitary word effaced, or modified, 
is destruction to the perfection of the whole. Perhaps, in- 
deed, no other writer was so invariably happy in the choice 
of words, from the sesquipedalian down to the simple monosy]- 
lable. How then must a character be damaged, by the con- 
tinual and vexatious alterations and omissions of verbal pecu- 
liarities —and, worse still, by the re-arrangement of the 
entire method of phraseology and rhythm—which have so 
miserably travestied the exquisite truth and beauty of the 
Nurse in Romeo! 

The scene in Friar Laurence’s cell, when Romeo learns his 
sentence of banishment, is one of the finest in the play. The 
desperate condition of the unhappy lover, is a triumph of dra- 
matic art, in the hands of Miss Cushman. Her anguish and des- 
pair, vented in sobs, and groans, and violent exclamations, are 
fearfully true. Her passion is ungovernable, Some critics 
have complained that the flood of sorrow she gives way to is 
unmanly, and therefore unnatural. Friar Laurence says the 
same thing. When Romeo is going to plunge the dagger in 
his bosom, the Friar, wresting the fatal weapon from his 
hand, exclaims— 

“* Hold thy desperate hand— 
Art thou a man? Thy form cries out thou art; 
Thy tears are womanish, and thy wild acts denote 
The unreasonable fury of a beast,” &c. 

Every word in this magnificent speech—which, by the way, 
is delivered by Mr. Stuart with admirable effect—testifies to 
the entire truth of Miss Cushman’s conception of the hero 
and the situation. Nothing, indeed, more splendid than the 
whole scene could possibly be conceived or executed. The 
remorseless hackers and hewers of beautiful proportions, have 
been busy with this splendid burst of eloquence and wisdom 
which enables the Friar to dissuade Romeo from his rash at- 
tempt, and ultimately to quench the fury of his despair. It is 
more than half cut out, though every word and line of it is 
necessary to the consistent development of the play, The 
Nurse, a better judge, exclaims :— 

‘© O Lord, I could have staid here all the night, 
To hear good counsel—O, what learning is !” 


Not so Messrs. Garrick and Kemble—who paid as little con- 
sideration to the logic of the Friar as to the eloquent poetry of 
the two young lovers. In the fine retort which Romeo makes 
to the Friar’s reproaches for his ungrateful reception of the 
prince’s mercy, in substituting banishment for death, some 
lines are etased which Miss Cushman may restore with ad- 
In the beautiful passage— 
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—————“ More validity, (not felicity) 

More honorable state, more courtship lives 

In carrion flies than Romeo; they may seize 

On the white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand, 

And steal immortal blessings from her lips ; 

Who, even in pure and vestal modesty, 

Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin—" &c. 
pray, dear Miss Cushman, give us back the two last lines jin 
italics—and we shall ever be your debtors. When the Friar 
recommends philosophy as a consoler, the retort of Romeo— 

“ Yet banished !—Hang up philosophy, 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet—” &c. 
came from the lips of the fair actress with superb disdain. 
And when theNurse says 
“ My lord, I'll tell my lady you will come—’’ 


Romeo’s answer, 
“Do so, and bid my sweet prepare to chide—”’ 


was tenderly and beautifully spoken. The comfort adminis- 
tered by the F'riar’s counsel, and (still better) Juliet’s ring, 
was as real and as well portrayed as the previous despair. 
This scene would alone suffice to rank Miss Cushman, in our 
estimation, as a great and consummate artist. Mr. Stuart's 
acting was, throughout, highly graphic and masterly. 

And then the short dialogue in the doggia to Juliet’s cham- 
ber—so clothed in luxuriant poetry, every line of which has 
been the despair of the greatest poets—was faultlessly enacted 
by both the fair artists. Miss Cushman is an incomparable 
reader—as pointed and effective, as animated and richly mo- 
dulative, as Macready himself—without the impetuous and 
unlooked for breaks and starts, and long-drawn pauses, which 
are questionable beauties in the style of that accomplished 
actor. The parting scene with Juliet gives full scope for a 
talent of this kind, and Miss Cushman availed herself of the 
opportunity. It is perfect music to hear her enunciate these 
lines—when Juliet insists it is the nightingale who sings— 

“ It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 

No nightingale. Look, love, what envious streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east : 

Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountains’ tops.”” &c. 
Find us that in Homer, ye Grecians—or out of Homer; any- 
where you please—if you;can. We say boldly, that this is the 
finest picture in the entire range of poetry. If it be not, we 
shall be thankful to any one who will match it for us. Miss 
Susan Cushman asked with real solicitude— 

“QO! think’st thou we shall ever mect again?—”’ 
And Miss Cushman replied with exquisite feeling— 

“T doubt it not; and all these woes shall serve 

For sweet discourses in our time to come.” 


And when Juliet says 


“O God! I have an ill divining soul ; 
Methinks I see thee, now thou art so low 
As one dead in the bottom of the tomb. 
Either my eyesight fails or thou look’st pale—» 


and Romeo replies— 
“ And trust me love, in my eye so do you— 
Dry sorrow drinks our blood. Adieu! adieu!” 

we hardly knew whether to admire the Romeo or the Juliet 
most, and so we blended them together—as their own hearts 
might wish—and laid comparison aside. It is a pity that 
the stage directions are not in unity with the poet’s words, 
When Juliet says, 


“ Methinks I see thee, now thou art so low,” &c. 


It is quite a mistake— 
though it may be considered a point—for Romeo to run back, 
when Juliet calls out, 


cended the ladder from the balcony. 


“ Art thou gone so? love ! lord! aye husband, friend ! 


(There is everything that is lovable in a line for you, reader— 
love! lord! aye, husband —friend!) Shakspere did not 
intend it, and Shakspere knew how, when, and where to 
make points, and to the purpose. One more grumble and we 
have done. When Romeo is gone, Juliet should exclaim— 


“ © fortune, fortune! all men call thee fickle ; 

If thou art fickle, what dost thou with him 

That is renown’d for faith? Be fickle, fortune ; 
For then, I hope thou wilt not keep him long, 
But send him back—’ 


and so should exclaim Miss Susan Cushman, when she un- 
dertakes to represent Juliet to the audience. The excision 
of occasional free expressions—in Shakspere’s time not at all 
regarded, but perhaps out of sorts with the decorum of the 
present age—we might pass over, with a shrug for mock- 
modesty ; but the curtailment of such innocent and beautiful 
passages as those we have instanced, is unnecessary and 
wanton. All the characters in this woaderful play are 
robbed of their fair proportions by the incessant use of the 
pruning knife. One would imagine that Garrick had been 
over-reading and revising a play of his associate despoiler, 
Colley Cibber—which could hardly be too largely or too fre- 
quently dismembered, the excrescences being of greater de- 
velopment than the healthy parts—instead of a drama of 
Shakspere, every sentence of which omitted is hurtful to the 
economy of the whole. The more we reflect on the matter 
the greater is our astonishment that the intellectnal part of 
Britain has so long submitted, without arraignment of the 
culprits for high treason, to the seditious meddlings of this 
self-constituted tribunal of poetical revolutionists—revolu- 
tionists of what is wise and good, who have spat in the face 
of the dramatic muse, and defouled her purity with filth from 
the receptacles of common place. D. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








Siqnor Costa’s Retirement from the 
@pera. 


The following letter, addressed to M. Costa by Mr. Lumley, 
the lessee of Her Majesty’s Italian Opera, will explain a 
circumstance which has so much engrossed the attention 
of the musical world, during the last few days. 


Jan. 23, 1846. 


Sir,—My opinion of the course you have adopted is unalterable, and I 
regret I cannot come to any other conclusion. I return from the Con- 
tinent, confiding in your professions of devotion, and‘at the eleventh hour, 
on the eve of beginning the season, as if to leave me without resource, 
not only do I find that, without notice to me, you have, four months ago, 
entered into an engagement, against which I have long since protested, as 
incompatible with the terms of your past engagement, and with your 
duties at the opera ; but that, relying upon what might naturally be con- 
sidered my helpless position, you insist upon forcing on me the produc- 
tion of your operas. You state that no consideration in the world would 
induce you to renew your engagement, unless I pledge myself to produce 
operas of your composition, at stated intervals. To this I reply, that no- 
thing could induce me to give such a pledge. The preference that com- 





she is supposed to be looking down at Romeo, who has ‘des- 





posers naturally give to their own works has created an almost invariable 
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practice in Italy, of preventing the production, by persons in your posi- 
tion, of works of their own composition ; and you know that this forms 
one of the written rules of the Academie de Musique at Paris. In good 
feeling to you, however, I overlooked this palpable objection, and at an 
immense sacrifice of time and money, and to the exclusion of other new 
works, I brought out an opera of your composition, which absorbed the 
time and exhausted the energies of the great artistes to such an extent, 
that, without further sacrifices in effecting new engagements, I should 
have been placed in a position of serious difficulty. Besides, I am com- 
pelled to say that it unfortunately happens that, in spite of your un- 
questionable musical science, your operas are not popular with the 
public, Don Carlos gave no return for the sacrifices made, and was 
performed but five times, and in spite of my wish, and of what otherwise 
would have been my interest, I could not give it again, last year, without 
acting in defiance of the general feeling. I must conclude also, that it 
experienced the same want of favour abroad, not having been brought out 
in any theatre, even in Paris, where it would have been the palpable 
interest of director and artists to produce an opera already studied. 

With respect to your acceptance of an engagement in another estab- 
lishment, the extent of business at her Majesty's Theatre demands of its 
musical director undivided attention. This matter was so fully discussed 
between us last year, and you so well know my sentiments on the sub- 
ject, that I could only construe this step on your part asa foregone deter- 
mination to retire from her Majesty’s Theatre, particularly when last 
year I increased your salary by £200, being the sum you stated was the 
amount of the salary offered you. Nor can I overlook the fact that this 
occurred during my rapid and incessant movements on the continent, and 
without any notice to me, either before or after the affair was concluded ; 
and whatever weight you may attach to my seeing it stated in the Eng- 
lish papers, these journals never reached me, and I had not the slightest 
acquaintance with the fact, until I accidentally heard it rumoured after my 
return, and only two days before I saw you. This is the less excusable, 
inasmuch as this engagement was made within a fortnight after I left 
London, and you must have predetermined on that course long before, 
and the probability or certainty ought then to have been communicated 
to meas a matter of common courtesy. In spite of my addition to your 
salary last year to prevent you sharing your time with another estab- 
lishment, I did not object to your proposition of another increase of sa- 
lary for the present year. For notwithstanding the salary you derive 
from your appointment, the patronage and profit it leads to in concerts, 
lessons, and from other sources, I consider that sacrifice of money cannot 
be balanced against the vital interests of the theatre, nor could any con- 
sideration induce me to reduce this establishment below the level of the 
most insignificant theatres on the continent, each of which has the exclu- 
sive services of a musical director. Nor can I reconcile your complaints 
of having too much to do in one establishment with your acceptance of 
onerous duties in another. 

Under these circumstances, I have been obliged to take measures for 
securing the services of a musical director, though I greatly regret your 
secession from the theatre, and, more so, that it should take place under 
such circumstances. It does not, however, prevent me wishing you suc- 
cess in the service of an institution of so admirable a tendency as that to 
which you are now devoting your time. 


(Signed) B. Lumuey, 





Dramatic Intelligence, 


Frencn Prays.—Madame Albert, and we suppose from 
the fact that we are about to lose her, took her benefit on 
Wednesday night, when the drama of Marie, ou la Perle de 
Savoie, was revived. Her delineation of the trials and suffer- 
ings of the Savoyard girl is one of her triumphant efforts. 
There is more true and earnest pathos in it, and though mi- 
nutely studied, less of the ficedles du métier displayed, than in 
any part in which we have seen her. In accordance with 


Madame Albert’s custom of appearing in a comic part after a 
serious display, the drama was followed by the vaudeville of 
Le Troisiéme Mari, in which she plays a bouncing, frolicking 
milleress, with much elaborate gaiety and redundance of cha- 
racteristic costume. These parts are generally overdone by 
her, and the gaiety of them, from being too obtrusive, ceases 
to be gay. 


Melodramatic and serio-comic is the natural ele- 





ment of her capacity, and going out of it is a tour de force 
displaying much skill but affording no durable pleasure. Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert were present at the benefit, and 
the house was well attended; the audience testifying a gene- 
ral admiration of the performances. The queen retired after 
the drama, with a wisdom savouring of Sir Robert Peel’s ad- 
vice. 

Drury Lanre.—On Tuesday will be produced Macfarren’s 
new opera, An Adventure’ of Don Quixote. The houses con- 
tinue crowded. The charming and clever Flora Fabbri leaves 
us on Monday, to the great regret of the numerous apprecia- 
tors of her very eminent talents. Let us hope that the bril- 
liant reception she has met in London will induce her, ere long, 
to pay another visit to our metropolis of fogs. 


HayMarxet.—The engagement of the Misses Cushman 
has been prolonged for twelve more nights. Romeo and Ju- 
liet has been played three nights this week to immense houses, 


Princess’s.—The re-engagement of Mr. Macready has filled 
this elegant theatre to the ceiling three nights during the 
present week. King Lear, on Monday—Hamlet, on Wednes- 
day—Othello on Friday. We are preparing an elaborate re- 
view of these celebrated impersonations of the great artist, 
and shall leave all subsidiary remarks for the occasion. In the 
first and last of these plays Mr. Macready receives invaluable 
support from the brilliant talents of Mr. James Wallack, 
The pantomime continues to draw immense half prices. 








Original Correspondence. 


A QUESTION OF ACOUSTICS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sir, 


I sHouLp not have troubled you with another letter before seeing 
something in answer to my last, but I find that your printers have made 
some mistakes which injure the sense. The word harmonies in the first 
and second paragraphs should be harmonics, and the combination in the 
third paragraph should be BG, not BF. I may as well observe in conti- 
nuation, that the resonance of the third sound appears not to be limited 
to what are considered the more perfect concords, but is to be heard with 
any combination of two sounds, providing they are high enough to allow 
it to bezome audible. I have not yet been able to hear it with double 
stopped low notes on the Violoncello, but with the open G string of the 
Violin, united with E on the D string, I have repeatedly heard the double 
C distinctly. Another remark I have to make is this, that a trifling dis- 
tortion of the intervals does not prevent the production of the third 
sound, though it renders it much less distinct, while a greater alteration, 
such as the making the ‘major third a comma too sharp, causes it to be 
heard very loudly, but then it will not blend with the other two sounds; 
it stands perfectly distinct with no more propensity to mix than oil and 
water. I mention this because it has a bearing on the discussion in which 
I have taken a part. It seems to me that, notwithstanding the repudi- 
ation of wind and string, the Creator has endowed them with harmonious 
properties which are in perfect correspondence with the musical faculties 
he has implantedin us, There appears to be a kind of coincidence be- 
tween the organ of voice and a horn—the, key being given, the scale and 
notes of that key are formed with perfect ease and without effort, while 
extraneous notes require a change of the position of the organ which is 
not unattended with difficulty ; the passing to a new key, even the nearest, 
by the sharpened fourth or finttened seventh, always gives me this feeling, 
though as soon as that key is established, it becomes equally easy with 
the other. It is something like putting another crook on. It is rather 
amusing to notice the various remarks which are elicited by similar in- 
ventions at different times. One of your late numbers contained some 
pleading in favour of the Clavic attachment to the Violin. Another peri- 
odical objects to it on the ground of the well-known difference in stopping 
required by different instruments; and a similar thing, the frets in the 
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guitar, was long ago denounced as unfavourable to expression if not 
to execution. My objection goes upon higher ground—perfection of in- 
tonation is the quality for which it is recommended, and the readers of 
your valuable paper ought by this time to be aware that no fixed stopping 
can be invariably correct, rather, it will be most commonly the reverse. 
All the best Violinists stop in different places for the same note in differ- 
ent keys. Can a Clavic Attachment do this? This deficiency would be 
still more apparent on the larger stringed instruments, as there is a 
variation in stopping many notes on the Violoncello of nearly half an 
inch, and on the Double Bass of a great deal more. The grand remedy 
for imperfect intonation is accustoming pupils to listen carefully to their 
own playing; this will never fail where they have ears, and those who 
have not are not likely to persevere in the practice of music from which 
they derive no pleasure. Even the Flute, imperfect as it is, may be 
played in tune with attention, and surely this must be the case with the 
Violin tribe, whose notes are so much more easily altered. 
I am, yours truly, 
C. O.persHaw. 
Leicester, Jan, 15, 1846. 


P. S.—Your Typos made several blunders in the report of our Concert, 
perhaps, owing to my bad writing. Myles for Wykes, Boyce for Royce, 
and an additional & at the end of my name. 


A QUESTION OF ACOUSTICS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Liverpool. 1, Hardman Street, 
January 19, 1846. 
Dear Sir, 


1 KNow not whether the mistakes have been made by my copyist or 
your compositor, but my description of the harmonics in Mr. Oldershaw’s 
first experiment ought to be Nos, 3 and 5, 4 and 7, 3 and 5, and 2 and 3, 
instead of Nos. 3 and 6, 1 and 7, 3 and 6, and 2 and 3. 


Yours, truly, 
J. Mournevx, 








Review. 


“Siz Grand Sonatas” for the Organ, dedicated to Dr. F. 
Schlemmer. FELIX MENDELSSOHN BaRTHOLDY. Coventry 
and Hollier. 


Dr. Mendelssohn prefaces his work with these remarks :— 


“Much depends, in these sonatas, on the right choice of the 
stops. However, as every organ with which I am aequainted has 
its own peculiar mode of treatment in this respect, and as the same 
nominal combination does not produce exactly the same effect in 
different instruments, I have given only a general indication of the 
kind of effect intended to be produced, without giving a precise 
list of the particular steps to be used. By “ fortissimo” I intend 
to designate the full organ—by “‘pianissimo” I generally mean a 
soft eight foot stop alone—by “ forte’? the great organ, but with- 
out some of the most powerful stops—by “piano” some of the 
soft eight feet stops comblaug tad so forth. In the pedal part, 
I should prefer throughout, even in the “ pianissimo” passages the 
eight feetand the sixteen feet stops united,except when the contrary 
is expressly specified, as in the sixth sonata. It is therefore left 
to the judgment of the performer to mix the different stops, ap- 
propriately to the style of the various pieces, advising them, how- 
ever, to be careful, that in combining the stops belonging to two 
different keys the kind of tone in the one should be distinguished 
from that in the other, but without forming too evident a contrast 
between the two distinct qualities of tone.” 


These hints, from so accomplished an organist as Dr. Men- 
delssohn, are sufficiently valuable to excuse their insertion in 
our columns. 

The first sonata, in F minor, commences with an Allegro 
Moderato, in common time, of a serious cast, and elaborated 
with great pains. A species of chorale, introduced on the 











second key board, is in fine relief. The countersubject, 
awarded to the pedals, is quite & la Bach, anda great effect is 
produced by its interruption of the chorale in an inverted form. 
A melodious adagio in A flat, a kind of pastoral, gives way to 
an Andante Recitativo, the germ of which may be found in one 
of the later sonatas of Beethoven, in A major. The last 
movement, Allegro assai vivace, in F minor, is very animated 
and passionate. 

Sonata No. 2, is very fragmentary. A fragment grave, in 
C minor—with a very independant and singular inverted 
pedal, the progress of which might be clearer—leads to 
another fragment in C minor, in the style of Bach’s Courantes. 
This latter gives way to a short Allegro Maestoso in C major, 
with a spice of the introductory chorus of Antigone, which by 
no means offends, and the whole winds up with a vigorous and 
well worked fugue. 

The third sonata opens with a charming subject in A, quite 
& la Mendelssohn, followed by a very long episode, in the 
fugued style, sustained with great power. Afterwards the 
first subject is renewed. Its anticipation of, ard response to, 
the magnificent and elaborate episode in the minor, has a 
charming effect—as it were a woman or child, admiring the 
strength and fortitude of a hero. Another Andante, in the 
same key, concludes the sonata—though we cannot find out 
what connection it may have with the rest. 

The fourth sonata begins with a long Courante, a la Bach, in 
B flat, Allegrocon brio. It is very elaborately written. A 
short Andante, in the same key, follows, which presents some 
charming harmony. An Allegretto, in F, next in order, is one 
of Mendelssohn’s frequent caprices—a simple melody, with a 
running accompaniment of semiquavers—an independent 
part. It is exquisitely finished—but is quite as well suited to 
the pianoforte as to the organ. An Allegro Maestoso, in B 
flat, forms the finale, and contains some beautiful writing. 

The fifth sonata opens in D major, with an Andante in the 
chorale style. A quaint movement in B minor, Andante con 
moto, 6, 8, time, which succeeds, has much of the ancient 
humour of Mendelssohn. The last movement, Allegro 
Maestoso, in D major, is grand and effective. The intro- 
duction of a new figure of accompaniment in triplets, has a 
very happy effect. 

The sixth and last sonata commences with a chorale.in D 
minor, in five part harmony. This chorale, treated in various 
ways, and finally made the motivo of a noble fugue, forms the 
basis of the entire sonata. A detached movement in D major, 
6-8, is annexed, but has nothing in common with the rest. 
On the whole, this is the finest of the six sonatas. 

The name of Mendelssohn is a guarantee that this work will 
be in the hands of every organist who has any love for his art. 








Provincial, 


Srarrorp.—On Monday evening, Mr. Pearsall’s Entertainment, at 
the Shire Hall, consisted of a selection from Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Dibdin, &c., interspersed with historical, critical, and biographical anec~ 
dotes, evincing a familiar acquaintance with the works and history of 
these great masters. In the great masters’ compositions Mr, Pearsall 
is always at home, while in the pleasing department of English ballads, 
nothing can exceed the grace and sweetness with which Mr. Pearsall 
sings some of our most popular soggs. Mr. E. Shargool presided at the 
pianoforte. In two favourite overtures, one of Handel's, the other of 
Mozart’s, he sustained his reputation as a pianist, and his accompaniments 
were excellent. At Rugeley, on Tuesday, Mr. Pearsall repeated his En- 
tertainment, which gave great delight to a very,respectable party, and in 
a few weeks he promises to be with us once more in Stafford. 
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Wooprorp.—Mr. Bates gave an agreeable concert (here) on Wednes- 
day evening, for which he had engaged the services of Mdlle. Schloss, Miss 
Sabilla Novello, Miss Duval, and Mr. J. ‘A. Novello (vocalists) —Mad. 
Dulcken, Mr. F. W. Bates, and Mr. Lazarus (instrumentalists). Mlle. 
Schloss in Mozart’s Parto, finely accompanied by Mr. Lazarus on the 
clarionet-—Miss Sabilla Novello, in Guglielmi’s Gratias Agimus, with 
the same advantage—Miss Duval, in Handel’s Dove Sei, and Mr. J. A. 
Novello, in Horsley’s “Sailor's Adieu’’—gave extreme gratification to the 
audience, and were deservedly applauded. Mad. Dulcken played Thal- 
berg’s La Donna del Lago, with great brilliancy, and joined Mr. F, W. 
Bates, in Hummel’s fine pianoforte duet in A flat, in which Mr. F. W. 
Bates played up to the energetic style and facile mechanism of the fair 
pianist, with great success. Mr. Bates accompanied admirably. The 
room was well filled by a highly respectable company. This concert was 
the second for the season—the third is announced for Wednesday 
evening, the 11th of February. 

Lrrps.—A very interesting concert was given in the Musie Hall, on 
Thursday evening. The principal singers were Miss Emma Lucombe, 
Madame F. Lablache, and Signor F. Lablache. The instrumental per- 
formers were—Mr. Carte, the celebrated flutist, Mr,. F. Chatterton, the 
harpist, Mr. Hackett, pianoforte. Miss Emma Lucombe is, we believe, 
new to a Leeds audience. She is a singer of great ability, possessing a 
voice of large volume, well cultivated, and of great flexibility. Her per- 
formance of “ Softly sighs the voice of evening,” from Der Freischutz, 
was admirable. Her singing of Mr. Hackett’s composition of The 
Skylark, with Mr. Carte’s beautiful obligato accompaniment, was ex- 
ceedingly effective. Madame F. Lablache (late Miss Fanny Wyndham) 
sang two English songs with much taste. The air from Mr. Wallace’s 
new opera of Maritana, “Scenes that are brightest,” was loudly en- 
cored. F. Lablache’s “ Largo al Factotum ”’ was one of the raciest and 
most genial things of the kind we have heard. even from that accom- 
plished singer. “Mr. F. Chatterton’s brilliant harp performances were 
zealously and deservedly applauded. Mr. Hackett’s pianoforte accom- 
paniments were exceedingly tasteful, though we regretted he had so poor 
an instrument on which to display his ability.”—Leeds Times. 


Prymoura, (Jan, 24.)\—Mr. Macready’s engagement has proved pro- 
fitable to all concerned ; his benefit on Monday night, was a bumper, 
£130. Macbeth was the play selected. At the fall of the curtain this 
gifted tragedian was loudly called for. The same compliment was paid 
to Mr. Paumier, for his masterly impersonation of the part of Macduff. 
This gentleman must soon rise to the head of his profession, possessing 
all the requirements of a finished actor in the highest walks of the drama. 
Mr. Macready took ‘his leave, on Wednesday night, in Virginius. A 
young lady, Miss Hardiman, appeared in the part of Virginia, and played 
it throughout with exquisite feeling and touching effect. Mr. Macready 
perceived strong indications of genius manifested by Miss Hardiman in 
the part of Francois, in Richelieu, and selected her as his Virginia. 
This is a compliment of no ordinary kind, and it affords us pleasure in 
congratulating this young lady on her success in the part, affording 
proof of the discrimination evinced by so distinguished an artist. On 
Tuesday evening next, Mr. Clement White takes his benefit. On this 
occasion, a new operetta called the Hunter’s Bride, (the whole of the 
music being composed by Mr, Clement White) will be produced, and 
recollecting its favorable reception only, for many nights, in London, we 
feel assured it will give general satisfaction, to the lovers of music in our 
own neighbourhood.—Devenport Independent. 


Satispury.—Mr. Willoughby, a new tenor, has made his appearance 
at the Salisbury theatre, in the character of Lorenzo, in the Merchant 
of Venice, and made a very favourable debut. Mr. Willoughby has a 
beautiful voice, which he manages with considerable skill ; his appear- 
ance is fashionable and prepossessing, and we have no doubt he will 
prove a great acquisition to the stage when the nervousness of a first ap- 
pearance has worn off. 








Miscellaneous. 


Mr. J. W. Roz gave an entertainment on Monday night, 
in the Princess’s Concert-room, called The Madrigal and Glee 
writers of England and their compositions. The illustrations 
were consigned to the Misses Williams, the Misses Pyne, 
Messrs. Hobbs, Chapman, W. H, Seguin, J. L. Hatton, &c. 
Mr. Edward Hopkins, organist of Temple Church, was the 
conductor, Weare limited to the bare mention of the fact, 








by a rule to which it is-imperative on us strictly to adhere—a 
rule set forth in the last paragraph of our leading ‘‘ Notice.” 
If an impartial criticism of a musical entertainment in our 
columns be of any importance, it is surely worththe compliment 
paid to all the daily and weekly journals. Not one of these 
journals devotes one-fiftieth part of its contents to musical 
matters, and yet not one of them would give any musical enter- 
tainment the advantage of publicity through its columns, with- 
out the previous compliment of an advertisement. How much 
more due, then, is such an attention to a journal, which de- 
votes more than three-fourths of its space, exclusively, to mu- 
sical matters? We have lived too long, and are too firmly 
established as one of the members of the great body of the 
English press, to submit to any kind of neglect from those 
who desire our support. It should be remembered that pub- 
licity in the “ Musical World” is an introduction to the 
notice of the entire musical profession, throughout the 
United Kingdom. We must, therefore, call attention here, to 
the announcement in our first page—to which we intend 
unswervingly to adhere, in all cases where the interests of 
art are not seriously involved.. In such cases, we willingly 
and readily, sacrifice the immediate interests of our journal to 
the more engrossing and important demands of arr. 


Tur Drstrx Famity have been performing on the Sax 
Horns, in Paris, with great success. They assisted at the 
recent concert given by La France Musicale, to its subscribers. 
From Paris they will proceed to Brussels. 

Verp1 is writing an opera on the subject of King Lear, for 
our own Italian. Theatre, this season, Lablache is to be the 
Lear. 

Srenor Costa, It is now positively known that Signor 
Costa will no longer have the direction of the band at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. It is also confidently asserted that Mr. 
Balfe will supply his place. Whether both, or either, or 
neither, of these reports be true, time will show—until when 
we defer any observations on the subject, further than that 
the reason assigued, in most quarters, for the difference be- 
tween Mr. Lumley and Signor Costa, is the latter’s acceptance 
of the conductorship of the Philharmonic band. Moreover, it 
is asserted that Signor Costa insisted upon an opera. of his 
own composition being produced, every year—which Mr. 
Lumley declined without ceremony. (See Mr. Lumley’s Letter.) 

Covent Garpen.—It is now generally credited that Signor 
Persiani has taken Covent Garden Theatre, for the purpoze 
of giving Italian operas next season. Mad. Persiani, Mad, 
Viardot Garcia and Signor Tamburini, are said to be engaged. 
There is also some talk of Mad. Grisi and Sinor Mario going 
there, their three years’ engagement with Mr. Lumley ex- 
piring with the present season. Will the Lord Chamberlain 
grant a licence for another Italian opera? 

Mr. Henry Lrwcouw has been giving his entertainments at 
the Southwark, Islington, and Western Literary Institutions 
with the greatest success. They have attained the popularity 
so justly their due, and are likely to be heard ere long 
throughout the whole of the Provinces. The greatest good 
to music must accrue from this general diffusion of such 
wholesome matter as these lectures are composed of. They 
have the double merit of being amusing and instructive, in a 
greater degree than most entertainments of the kind. 


Tar Orgra.—The Times has given an authorised denial of 
the report published in the Atheneum, relative to turning the 
whole of the opera pit into stalls, at 15s. Mr, Lumley has 
too proper a respect for the English public, to meditate any 
such invasion of their rights. 
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Moscuetes.—Our readers will be glad to learn that M. 
Moscheles is publishing his Sonate Symphonique by subscrip- 
tion, and that it will appear on the Ist of March. It will 
doubtless excite general interest, being one of the most im- 
portant compositions, in the shape of a pianoforte duet, that 
has appeared for many years. Moreover, the name of the au- 
thor isa guarantee of the stuff that is in it. 


Pacanini.—Mr. J. L. Hatton is preparing an edition of the 
twenty-four caprices for violin, by this great master. 
The edition will be appropriately inscribed to Signor Camillo 
Sivori, who was Paganini’s pupil. An original pianoforte ac- 
companiment will be added by Mr. Hatton, who is an excel- 
lent musician, and well fitted for the task. He is the com- 
poser of Pascal Bruno, produced at Vienna, the first English 
opera ever performed in Germany. 


WE were present at an exhibition in Windmill Street, on 
Tuesday, entitled the Hall of Rome, or Les Poses Plastiques, 
a pleasing and scientific display. The groups were admi- 
rable. The lovely forms of the female and the symmetry of 
the male artistes elicited marked admiration. The audience 
was numerous and highly respectable. Amongst the most 
imposing tableaux were the Lute Player, The Plague of 
London (Prize Cartoon) and The Pride of England. The pro- 
ptietor has spared neither trouble nor expense in rendering 
this exhibition impressive and ,entertaining. Those who 
visit the Hall of Rome, will agree with us in saying it is an 
hour well spent.—(From a Correspondent.) 


Cantersury.—(From our own Correspendent.)—The first 
concert of the ‘“‘ Harmonic Society,” was held on ‘Tuesday 
evening, January 27, at the Guildhall Concert Room, when a 
Selection of Sacred Music from the works of Handel, Haydn, 
&c., was performed by a small band, and a chorus of about 
thirty voices. ‘This Society has been revived about two or 
three months, and the manner in which some of the pieces 
(and especially the choruses) were performed, elicited shouts of 
applause from an overflowing audience. The Soloists (with 
the exception of the Cathedral boys) were all amateurs. If 
they continue as they have began, they will merit the thanks 
of the musical public of Canterbury for their exertions. The 
Concert was conducted by Mr. Lyon, who was assisted by 
Mr. Irons as leader, and Mr. W. H. Longhurst (assistant or- 
ganist of the Cathedral) as organist. We congratulate the 
Society on this, its first effort, and trust that other cnncerts 
may be given in a similary commendable style. 


Cuartes Horn’s Entertarnment.—The “ Lays and Le- 
gends of Normandy,” is the theme fixed upon by Mr. Charles 
Horn, to attract the attention of that many headed monster 
the public, To judge from the number of his visitors, and 
the applause bestowed upon his efforts and those of his asso- 
ciates, the Miss Williams, Messrs. Hobbs and Machin, on 
Wednesday night, at the Hanover Square Rooms, he may 
consider he has fully succeeded in his object. The subject 
he has chosen affords good scope for interesting detail, and is 
well written by W. Edwards Staite, Esq. The incidents 
Mr. Horn has selected for his vocal illustrations afford excel- 
lent opportunities for displaying that gift of melody for which 
he is justly celebrated. We may particularly mention the 
ballad of the “ Flower Girl,” sung by Miss M. Williams, the 
Cavatina of the ‘‘ Wood-Nymph”—by Miss A. Williams, the 
ballad of “ Poor Marie,” by Mr. Machin—the Canzonet, 
‘‘ Maiden of Normandy” (La belle Annette), by Mr. Hobbs— 
(encored)—and the duet, ‘‘ Merrily Trip,” sung by the sisters 
Williams, (also encored)—all of which are likely to become 
favorites. Mr, Horn delivered the didactic and historical part 





of his entertaiment distinctly and effectively. We trust the 
“‘ Lays and Legends,” will turn out a source of revenue to 
him for many a day, “ for without money we can do nothing,” 
as he philosophically remarks in the concluding paragraph of 
his lecture. 

Mozart's Brara-Day. Tuesday, Jan. 27, being the an- 
niversary of a day all-important to the art of music—the day 
on which Mozart came into the world—M. Jullien treated his 
visitors to one entire act of the compositions of that great 
master and universal genius. The overture to Zauberflotte, 
and the Jupiter symphony, were the principal features. The 
first the greatest overture, the last the greatest symphony, of 
the composer. The Zauberflotte was executed with spirit, and 
loudly applauded. ‘The Jupiter, one of the most stupendous 
and elaborate of musical creations, was listened to from be- 
ginning to end with the utmost attention, and the plaudits at 
the conclusion of each movement were unanimous and eathu- 
siastic. The rest of the act consisted of selections from the 
operas of .Mozart, arranged as solos, duets, or concerted 
pieces, for the principal instruments in the orchestra. A mis- 
cellaneous act of the usual calibre, completed the performances 
of the evening. The house was crowded in every part. M. 
Jullien, who conducted the overture and symphony with great 
skill, has thus given another proof that the highest order of 
instrumental music is by no means caviare to an English 
mixed audience. The experiment with Mozart has succeeded 
as entirely as that with Beethoven.—Morning Post. 

Mr. Witson, the popular Scottish vocalist, has returned 
from the provinces, and has been giving his entertainments in 
Crosby Hali with the greatest success. Mr. Edward Land, 
his excellent accompanist, continues to give his assistance. 

Jutiren’s Concerts conclude, this week, a brilliant and 
profitable career. The second and last Bal Masqué takes 
place on Monday night. 

Mr. Branam’s Concert, at the St. James's Theatre, last 
night, went off well. A full account next week. 

Miss Sara Firowrr.—The Dublin journals speak most 
Irish-like and enthusiastic of this young lady’s singing— if re- 
port is to be credited she is much improved by her sojourn in 
Milan. 

MeEYerseer has left Paris for Berlin. 

Liszt has been giving concerts at Tours, with immense 
success, 

Mapame Pxeyex will not go to Paris this year. The cele- 
brated pianist will, however, in all probability, pay London an 
early visit. 

Bare is engaged on a new opera for the Opera Comique. 
His operas are now performing in almost every theatre 
throughout Germany, France, and Belgium. 

Mapame T'utx1iow has been turning the. heads of all the 
Brussels folks, in Queen Catarina, in Auber’s Les Diamans de 
la Couronne. 

Cerxiro will be in London this season, J” ily circumstances 
permitting. ' 

Moscuetrs has been elected a member of the St. Cecilia, 
a distinguished musical society in Rome. 


Advertisements, 
MISS SARA FLOWER, 


Begs respectfully to inform her Friends, the Musical Profession, and the public, that 
she will return to Town early in the ensuing week. Any Letters or Communications 
to be addressed to her residence, 


57, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 











Dublin, January 25, 1846, 



























THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


T. FROST, 
LETTER-PRESS PRINTER AND PUBLISHER, 


45, MARSHALL STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, 


In soliciting the above profession as Letter-press Printer, assures them, that 
the very careful selection of type, from the best foundries, enables him to execute 
all kinds of job printing in astyle, and on terms to meet the present competition 
in business, and any order they may be pleased to favour him with, shall be care- 
fully attended to, and executed with elegance and dispatch. 

T. F. begs to state, that he has founts of type suited to the getting-up of 
Catalogues, &e. For letter-press Music, vide ** Musical World.” 


45, Marshall Street, Golden Square. 








Just Published by 


MARTIN AND CO., 
No. 3, OLD BOND STREET, PICCADILLY, 
ALL THE PIANOFORTE WORKS OF 


W. Vincent Wallace, 
Composer of the Popular Opera, ‘‘ MARITANA.” 


Sole Publishers of the above celebrated composer's Pianoforte Works, 
under the superintendance of the author. (Pianofortes on 
Sale or Hire. Violin Strings, ete.) 


ROMANCES FOR THE PIANO. 


La Gondola 
Chant des Pelerins............. chaccdees Secceess 
Le Reve ° 
NOT OMEN Co sccs recess ccosvcchssontbesosios 
Deuk ROMAMGG 90 50000 0030506 00 tceoes nsec’ oes 
Chant GAmMGME. «002. sevnsccrcccccercovece seceece 
Ballad—“ Cans’t thou forget,” sung by Miss Dolby at Mr. Wallace’s Concert. 
Italian Song—“Lascia d cara,” sung by Sig. Marras, at his own and Mr. Wal- 
lace’s Concert, adapted to the Melody of ‘‘ Le Reve.” 
Waltzes.—La Sympathie .. 
oe La Louisianaise 


Les Perles. 
The Midnight. 
La Belle Angloise..... 
La Parisienne. 
La Violette 

s3 L’Imperatrice, 

we Valse Militaire, and .. 

The GrandValse de Concert, 5s. performed by Mr. Wallace at Miss Hawes’s 
Concert. 


Just out by SIGNOR MARRAS, 
L’Innamorata (Romanza), sung by Mad. Grisi. 
Serenata sung by Sig. Mario. 

BY ALEXANDER LEE, 
The beautiful Flowers of May, (ballad). 
BY MARRAS. 


Les fetes de Polerme.—L’Arrivee—Le Bal—La Serenade—Les Adieux. 


WANTED AN ARTICLED PUPIL. 


A Professor of Music, in a large Provincial Town, is desirous of taking an Ar- 
ticled Pupil, who would have the advantage of being taught the Violin, Violon- 
cello, Pianoforte, Composition, &c. &c. A Premiuin will be required. None but 
those having decided Talent need apply. Applications to be addressed, X. Y. Z., 
Musical World Office. 


MARITANA—50th NIGHT. 


MR. W. V. WALLACE 


Has the honour to announce that his BENEFIT will take place at the 


THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDE, 


On THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, when will be presented for the FIFTIETH 
time, the Opera of 


MARITANA, 


The Performance of the Professor Risley and Sons, and the Pantomine.—Mr. 
Wattace will perform a Grand Fantasia, with Variations sur La Cracovienne, on 
the Pianoforte, composed by W. V. Wallace. SIGNOR MARRAS will Sing “Siesa 
dal Ciel” (La Favourite) and ‘- Com e Gentil,” (Serenade from Don Pasquale), Miss 
RarnrorTH will Sing “ Auld Robin Gray,” and Monsieur SAinTon will play De 
Beriot’s ‘‘ Il Tremolo,” on the Violin. Tickets to be procured of CRAMER and 
CO., MARTIN and CO., or at the Principal Music Warehouses, and at the Box 
Office of the Theatre, 








HANDEL’S SONGS AND DUETS. 


Mr. Cauucorr’s Edition. Transposed into Lower and the most 
Useful Keys. 


The plan of this publication is new, and very judicious, Mr. Calleatt is doing 
good service to music by accommodating Handel’s songs to the modern concert 
pitch, and placing them within the compass of the generality of voices. Mr. 
Calcott’s ability and experience are so well known, that it is almost unneces- 
sary to add that they are skilfully and judiciously arranged. The publication is 
exceedingly valuable, and will extend the use of Handel’s vocal music.”—V: 
Morning Chronicle. 

Thirty of the most favorite songs, &c. are now ready, also the first volume, 
which contains 24 songs and duets, handsomely bound in cloth, price 15s, Cata- 
logues may be had gratis, or will be forwarded post-free. 

ondon : published and sold by Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street, corner 
of Brook-street. 





JULLIEN’S MUSICAL ETRENNES 
FOR 1846, 


oR, 


ALBUM DES BALS DE LA COUR, 


This Album contains M. Jullien’s newest and most fashionable Quadrilles, Valses, 
and Polkas, as performed at the Court Balls, and atthe Grand Bal Masque in 
December last. It forms an excellent selection for the balls and parties of the pre- 
sent gay season, and, at the same time, a most recherche cadeau for the New Year, 

M., Jutlien has also published 
L’” Album Vocal. 
L’” Album de 1l’Opera, 
And several other beaytifully illustrated Volumes, which are now being exhibited 
t his Depot Musica}, 214, Regent-street, In the style of “ Expositions du Jours 
ae V’An,” at Paris. 


JULLIEN'S MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 
Just Published, 
The last New Song, by ALEXANDgR Lex, entitled, 
“ BEAUTIFUL MAY,” 


Splendidly illustrated by Brawpanp. 
This charming Chansonette is now printed separately from “ Jullien’s Vocal 
Album,” and may be had at the Depot Musicale, 214, Regent Street, and of all 
respectable Music-sellers in the kingdom. 











MELPHONIC SOCIETY, 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


On FRIDAY EVENING, 13th FEBRUARY, 1846, will be performed 


MISS LINWOOD’S ORATORIO, 
“DAVID'S FIRST VICTORY,” 
AND 
A SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Principal Vocal Performers :—-Miss Rainforth, The Misses Williams, Mrs. A. New- 
ton, Mr. Lockey and Mr. Machin, with a full and efficient Band and Chorus. 
Leader, Mr. W. Blagrove. Organ, Mr. T. Jolley. Conductor, Mr. Blagrove. Teo 
Commence at Eight o’Clock. Tickets, 3s. Reserved Seats, 5s. May be had of 
the Principal Music Sellers. T. SAVAGE, Sec., 213, Tottenham Court Road. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. ‘ 


So irs Dramatiq Six Characteristic Fantasias, composed and arranged for 
the Pianoforte, by Charles Chaulieu, | to 6,......scceceseeees 8 0 
No, 1. From Anna Bolena. No, 2. Mose in Egitto. No. 3. Lucia di Lammermoor. 
4. Don Pasquale. 5. 11 Crociato. 6. Beatrice di Tenda, 
Beautiful Venice. Rondo Brillante, by Charles Chaulieu ........ 3 0 


London: Published by Z. T. Purpay, 45, High Holborn. 


HENRY RUSSELL 


WILL GIVE HIS 


VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


Consisting of his celebrated Compositions, interspersed with Anecdotes illustra- 
trative of Negro Life and Character, at 


MISS KELLY’S THEATRE, 
DEAN STREET, SOHO, 
On MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1846. 
Boxes, 2s.; Dress ditto. 3s.—-Box Plan to be seen at 











Pit, 1s.; Up 
‘ mth cm Beare, & Co., 201, Regent Street. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
By WESSEL anp CO., 67, FRITH STREET, 


SOHO SQUARE. 


Bidston, 16th Gr. Trio Piano, Viol. and Violo. Op. 170. 
VIOLIN AND PIANO, 


Vieuxtemps, 2d. Grand Concerto, in F. min. Op.8.... 9 0 


Les Delices de Schubert, No. 9, Ave Maria ...... 2 6 
. Last Greeting, 2s. 6d. 1l. The Mighty Trees, 4s. 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO, 
Franchomme; No. 7, ‘ Les Regrets,’’ 2, Nocturnos. «te 1 38 
8, ‘* Il Lamento,’’ Nocturno. Op. 15.. 3 
9, ‘Souvenir d'Espagne,” ae sur 
des Airs Espagnols. Op. 16 . eccccccee O 
12 to 44. ‘ Fleurs Italiennes,” coccss CQ. 4 
5 
4 
2 





12 0 


on 








— 





ao 





Rosenhain and Panofka; Duo de Salon sur 

‘* La Straniera,”’ in Amin, oe 17... 60 
Do, “il Pirata,” in D. Op. 1 17 
Op. 112.. 1 





Spohr and Kummer, 3rd Grand Duet. 


FLUTE AND PIANO, 
Lindpaintner, “Souvenir d’Apenzell.’”? Fantasia sur des 
‘Airs Suisses. Op. 180. wcecsivecssevecccccossconsn & © 
(A new Series of Six Solos, written for Wessex & Co.) 
Molique and Clinton, Grand Duet in A min. Op. 24. 10 6 


Reissiger and Sediatzek. “La Ricordanza,” 8th 
Grand Duet, (in A minor),. ccccccccvcevescsoerecs 8 G 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS, 
Roviasto, Waltzes and Quadrilles (115 Sets) .. each 
Burgmuller, “ L’Européenne Grande Valse,” s sur “* La Jolie 
Fille de Gand,” 
Ghonia,. | Op. 59. 10th Set of Mazurkas.. 
zerny, 2 Rondinos oom, sur “Les Diamans de la 
Couronne. Op. 673, .... socccoces Gach 
———— 2 Left-hand Studies. "Op. 735, . esdwases eb 
————— Terzen-Etude. Op. 735, .....0+. 
Heller, (Steph.)"2d Collection of HOMAGE TO SCHUBERT,” 
1, ‘On every Tree.’’ 2, ‘‘ Voice of the bot cam each .. 
Henselt, No. 16. “ Wielhorsky, *» 2 Romances . alas 
a aaa 17. ‘*Glinka,” Cav. et Barcarolle. . 
Liszt, “‘ Homage to Mendelssohn,’ Songs transcribed, Nos. 
07, wees ccrees coos 28. & 
Mimeaaiet 4 Religieuses” de Schubert et Beethoven, Ito 10 
od evis cvccecdo cose - ls. to 
Mendelssohn, Premiere Sonate, in nE major, ‘(New Edition) 
Momento Capriccioso, in F sharp, minor (do.) 
Rosellen, “Les Rayons d’Aurore,’”” No. 1. Romance 
d@’Otello et Bianca. oe cede cesete 
———— 2, Bolero and Pastorale "(Auber) . sdocdeee 
Rosenhain, ‘Souvenir de Prague,’’ Polka en forme de Ron- 
deau, Op. 38. . oc abode cece cbecic 
Schulhoff. No. 8, “ Les: Mandello,” Mexurkes ile cael 
9, ‘* Les Mandello,” Mazurkas ........+. 
Sloper (Lindsay) “ Czartoryska,’? Mazurkas (Ist Set) 
Willmer’s “ Reveries Religieuses,” Himmel’s “ Battle 
Prayer,” ‘‘ Father, I call on Thee,” (in E flat) ....... 
—emeete Ditto, ‘‘ Reichardt’s Prayer, ‘‘ Freudvoll und 
Leivoll”, (for the left-hand only) in A flat.......0se00esee 
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VOCAL, 
Berlioz. “ Forth Goes a Lady” ......cceee00. 
Hiller (Ferd) ‘Tender are thy Accents m me 
Kucken, No. 271, ‘’Twas there on the Mountain” "(Duet) 
Lowe. No. 248, “ Fair Wilna’s Stream ’’ 
megeaieneias. | No. 247, ‘*On deck beside ‘the mast” 
uet e coprebes 
er, “ Within ‘the Shade,” Duet for 2 ‘Sop. oe on ctpe 
ichards, (H. Brinley). Canzonet, ‘‘ Once more enchant- 
ing Maid, Adieu.’’.... ee 
Titl, No. 256, “So Oft as thro’ the Valley’... 
Spaeth. “ Thro’ the Fields ’mid Flowrets” Voice, PE. & Viol. 
pe Ditto Ditto Voice, Piano, and Violoncello . 
———— Ditto Ditto Voice, Piano & Clarionet, (in B Flat). 
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N.B.—NuMmeErovs CLASSICAL Worxs IN THE Press. 








LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 





As eee 


BOYCE. 
To be Published by Subscription, in Two Volumes. Price 16s. each. 

The SERVICES and ANTHEMS, composed by WM. BOYCE, 
Mus. Doc., in Vocal Score, with a Separate Accompaniment for the 
Organ or Piauoforte, by VINCENT NOVELLO. 

The work will be handsomely printed on large paper, and bound in 
cloth. The first volume is now ready. The Alto and Tenor Parts will 
be engraved in the Original Clefs. Each Anthem will be published 
rea and for the convenience of Cathedral Choirs, Choral Societies, 

, the Vocal parts will be printed separate. Prospectuses may be 
had postage free. 


NOVELLV’S CHEAP MUSICAL CLASSICS. 


The Series will contain a variety of established Classical Works, en- 
graved in the best style, a longway music size, with a separate Accom-~' ' 
paniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. The Alto and Tenor Parts are 
put in the G clef, for the greater facility of the general reader, and each 
volume will contain one work complete in itself: the time of each move- 
ment has been marked by the metrunome ; and the whole carefully re- 
vised by the Editor. No curtailment will be made from the original 
Folio Editions. 

HAYDN’S MASSES, forming Vols. 
from 2s. to 6s. 6d. 

MOZART’S MASSES, forming Vols. 17 to 34, at prices varying 
from 2s. to 8s. 6d. 

SPOHR’S LAST JUDGMENT, Vol. 35, price 7s. 6d. 

WEBBE’S MOTETTS and ANTIPHONS, first published in 1790, 
Vol. 36, price 7s. 

WEBBE’S SARDINIAN MUSIC, Vol. 37, price 7s. 

MOZART. An English adaptation of the celebrated REQUIEM, 
Vol. 38, price 6s. 

ROMBERG’S TE DEUM, (English words), Vol. 39, price 2s. 

MENDELSSOHN’S 115th PSALM, ‘Not unto us, O Lord,” 
Vol. 40, price 2s. 6d. 


The Celebrated FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES and FUGUES in 
all the keys, composed by SEBASTIAN BACH; arranged as Duets 
for four hands, on the Pianoforte or Organ, by Henri Berrint, in four 
Books, 12s. each, or Forty-eight Numbers at various prices. 


SABILLA NOVELLO’S VOCAL SCHOOL. 
Published in Numbers, 1s. each, 

No. I.—Contains general observations, with illustrative exercises; in- 
structions for uniting the Head and Chest Voice, and for acquiring 
flexibility. 

No. 2.—Contains exercises on the Shake, ascending and descending 
Scales, and other progressive exercises. 

No. 3.—Contains further exercises to increase the flexibility of the 
Throat, on chromatic and double Scales, &c. 

No. 4.—Contains a treatise on recitative Singing, with examples from 
different Composers. 

No. 5.—Contains Solfeggi in different styles, comprising sustained, 
Chromatic, Bravura Passages, &c. 

No. 6.—General instructions and exercises for acquiring the Shake. 

“ Sabilla Novello’s Vocal School” is a work displaying a thorough 
knowledge of the nature and peculiarities of the voice, and a happy me- 
method of communicating it to others. The name of the fair aythoress, 
is also a guarantee that there must be something in her book worth 
knowing.”—Musical World, 


~_— 


LONDON : SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 











1 to 17, at prices varying 
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FUTURE ARRANGEMENTS OF .THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


At the commencement of the foregoing year, four pages extra were added to the “Musical World.”...Encouraged.by. 
the success which has attended the enlargement, the proprietors have determined to add yet another four pages to the work. 


On Saturday, February. 21—No. 8, of Vol. XXI., 


the “ Musical World” will contain 


SEXTEEN PAGES, 


that is, double its former quantity. Nevertheless the price will still remain’ at 3d., or 4d. stamped. ° 
The four extra pages will consist alternately of a 


Vocal and Pustrumental Piece of Music. 


The proprietors having a variety of MS. compositions, by celebrated foreign and native authors, in their possession, have 
determined on publishing them in the body of their periodical, for the advantage of their subscribers. They will also avail 
themselves occasionally of the popular compositions of the day, of which they promise their subscribers some of the best specimens. 
The purchasers of the “‘ Musical World” will thus enjoy the advantage of a journal weekly, and fifty pieces of 
vocal and instrumental music, by the most noted composers, in return for their usual yearly subscription. 
The purchaser of a mMonrHLy part of the “ Musical World” will, from the date above-mentioned, receive four 
numbers—conisting of 


FORTY-EIGHT PAGES OF LETTER-PRESS, 


WITH 


Two Goral & Two Hustrumental ‘ieres of Music, 


She music, forming a part of the work; will reach the provincial subscribers under the regular stamp—so as to preclude the in- 
convenience of having it forwarded in parcels, or otherwise than by post. Another advantage will be offered to the annual subscriber. 


 @ Erand Concert, 


will be given in the course of the season, by the Céwnucror or tue “ Musica, Wortp,” to which every subscriber who 
has paid his subscription, from No. 1, to No. 52, of the current year, i. e., 16s. for stamped copies, or 12s. for unstamped— 


Will have a Ticket of Admission, gratis. 


At this Concert THE MOST CELEBRATED FOREIGN AND NATIVE ARTISTS, who may at the time be in the 
metropolis, will assist. The concert will be held on an evening (to be hereafter named), in one of the largest and most 
fashionable music-rooms in London. . 

The editorship of the “ Musical World” will continue in the hands of Mr. J. W. Davison. 

The dramatic articles of the last year having been frequently and warmly eulogised, in various quarters, public and private, 
they will remain a principal feature in the paper. 

Mr. Desmonp Ryay, and several literary gentlemen of distinguished eminence will furnish articles from time to time. 

Permanent engagements have been made with correspondents in Milan, Paris, Brussels, Vienna, Leipsic, and Berlin. 

The French, Belgian, German, Spanish, and Italian musical journals will be regularly taken in, and the most interesting par- 
ticulars they contain will be translated for the “‘ Musical World,” by Mr. W. Duncan Davison. 

The proprietors have also great satisfaction in stating that Mr. H. C. Luny, author of the papers called “ Musings of a 
Musician,” will from time to time aid the “ Musical World” with his pen. 

Controversies will hereafter be discouraged. At all events, controversial correspondence—unless on matters of deep in- 
terest, and conducted without the least tinge of personality—will be altogether discontinued. 

Papers on subjects of musical interest, signed by the writers, will always, however, be readily inserted. 


The Italian Opera and the Theatres 


will receive constant attention. The “Musical World” may, indeed, henceforward, without boasting, proclaim itself the 
most complete dramatic, as well as musical, record of the day. It will, therefore, be no less useful, and no less inter- 
esting, to the actor than to the musician. 

Arrangements have been made to print the “Musical World,” for the future, by a steam apparatus, at the Pory- 
recuNic Institution, which will ensure a punctual and early publication. Henceforth, country subscribers will receive their 
copies with undeviating regularity. Music sent for review will receive immediate attention. As the circulation of the 
“‘ Musical World will necessarily be increased by MANY THOUSANDS, advertisers of every kind will derive 
tenfold profit. by resorting to its columns. Not only in every corner of the British dominions, at home and abroad, but 
in every important town in civilized Europe, will its voice be heard and its influence felt. 

Ceyms of Subscriptions: 
Per Annum . ° 12s, tamped . . 16s. 
Per Half-Year ° 6s. Stamped . ° 8s, 
Per Quarter . ° 3s. Stamped . . 4s. 
*,* Annual Subscribers, who have paid their Subscription in advance, for the current year, are alone entitled to the 
privilege of a Ticket to the Concert. 
f All communications, of whatever kind, for the Editor, are to be addressed to him, at the MUSICAL WORLD 
OFFICE 60, DEAN STREET, SOHO SQUARE, Communications elsewhere addressed will not receive attention. 


London: Printed by Tomas Frost, of Marshall-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his office in Marshall-street, aforesaid 
and Published by George Purkess, at the ‘‘Musical World” Office, Dean street,Seho; where all communications for the Editor addressed, 
postpaid; CityAgent, W, Strange, Paternoster Row, Saturday, January 31, ied, : ' = 














